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foreword 

The  relationship  between  quality-of-life  programs  cind  the  readiness  of  our 
Armed  Forces  has  been  well  documented  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
research  conducted  in  this  area  has  helped  guide  major  investment  decisions 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  funding  has  increased  for  childcare; 
improvements  in  family  housing;  and  the  construction  of  medical  facilities, 
commissaries,  and  exchange  retail  stores 

These  overall  improvements  to  military  installations  throughout  the  world  have 
contributed  to  an  enhanced  quality  of  life  for  military  members  and  their 
families.  However,  data  which  help  focus  more  clearly  on  the  relationships 
between  investment  decisions  designed  to  improve  military  communities  and 
resultant  improvements  in  readiness  and  retention  are  not  plentiful. 

The  instrument  design  described  in  this  report  seeks  to  gain  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  relationships  between  the  overall  sense  of  cohesion  and 
well  being  which  permeates  a  given  military  community  and  the  readiness  of 
the  units  stationed  on  the  particular  installation.  The  study  is  aimed  at  better 
understanding  the  relationships  between  inputs  (i.e.,  investments  in  specific 
quality-of-life  programs)  and  outputs  (increased  readiness  and  improved 
personnel  retention).  The  contributions  of  cohesion  in  enhancing  the  output 
side  of  this  equation  are  not  fully  explored  for  military  communities.  This 
study  is  specifically  designed  to  address  the  role  of  military  community 
cohesion  and  its  contribution  to  readiness  and  retention. 


Michael  D.  Shaler 
Director 
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Executive  Summary 

Introduction 


As  the  Cold  War  ended,  the  military  services  reduced  the  number  of  overseas 
bases,  closed  a  riumber  of  installations  in  the  continental  United  States,  and 
coricentrated  their  forces  at  a  few  larger  installations.  These  trends,  and  the 
policy  decisions  which  implemented  the  change  in  stationing  policy  have 
affected  the  cohesion  of  military  communities.  Additionally,  the  increase  in 
unit  deployments  from  these  bases  has  resulted  in  a  larger  number  of  families 
remaining  behind,  on  or  near  the  installation,  while  service  members  depart  on 
extended  operational  assignments. 

The  challenges  presented  to  the  military  services  by  these  changing  realities 
have  focused  increased  attention  on  the  various  components  of  military 
installation  cohesion.  The  larger  proportion  of  married  service  members,  which 
has  increased  the  dispersion  of  military  families  in  the  civilian  communities 
surrounding  miUtary  installations;  the  growing  diversity  of  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  military  families;  and  the  shifts  in  privatization  and  out¬ 
sourcing  have  impacted  the  military  installation  and  have  led  to  some 
fundamental  shifts  in  the  characteristics  of  the  posts  and  bases  that  are  the 
central  focus  of  military  communities. 

These  changing  characteristics  have  generated  a  requirement  for  increased 
understanding  of  military  communities,  and  in  particular  on  the  various 
factors  which  affect  the  cohesive  aspects  of  our  military  communities.  The 
available  research  on  military  communities  is  generally  based  on  Cold  War 
realities,  and  there  is  little  current  data  available  upon  which  to  base  future 
policy  decisions.  There  exists  a  body  of  sound  research  in  the  areas  of 
adaptation  of  families  to  the  military  and  the  effects  of  deployment  on  the 
family  that  suggest  that  the  community  is  potentially  an  important  factor 
affecting  readiness  and  retention.  The  study  proposal  described  in  this  report 
3-ddresses  those  issues,  and  outlines  a  research  design  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  various  components  of  military  installation  cohesion. 
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Objectives 


The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to: 

1.  Explore  factors  which  contribute  to  military  community  cohesion 

2.  Develop  a  measure  of  base  cohesion 

3.  Investigate  the  interaction  between  unit  cohesion  and  community  cohesion 

4.  Assess  the  contributions  of  both  unit  cohesion  and  community  cohesion  to 
operational  readiness. 


Discussion 

Objective  1.  An  extensive  review  of  both  military  and  civilian  research  on 
cohesion  and  communities  identified  several  factors  which  have  shown  to  be 
related  to  community  cohesion.  Some  of  these  were  incorporated  into  a 
questionnaire  designed  to  measure  cohesion  and  its  correlates  at  the 
installation  level.  Antecedent  variables  included:  on  vs.  off  installation 
residence,  length  of  tenure  on  the  installation,  rank,  length  of  military  service, 
stege  of  family  and  work  life  cycle,  perceived  opportunities  in  military  vs. 
civilian  life,  and  perceived  attitudes  toward  the  military  in  the  surrounding 
civilian  communities.  The  questionnaire  also  contains  questions  designed  to 
assess  the  degree  of  participation  in  the  life  of  the  installation  community  as 
well  as  the  perceived  cohesion  of  the  work  units  of  the  military  members. 

Objective  2.  This  report  also  describes  the  process  by  which  the  MFl  team 
developed  a  set  of  items  to  measure  base  cohesion.  These  items  were  rated  by 
a  panel  of  experts  for  relevance  and  clarity  and  modified  as  necessaiy  in 
response  to  their  suggestions.  A  pretest  was  then  conducted  among  325 
military  personnel  and  spouses  on  an  East  Coast  Air  Base.  A  factor  analysis 
yields  two  relatively  stable  and  independent  dimensions  from  the  50  Likert 
items  constructed.  These  reliable  scales  correlate  well  with  measures  of  work 
unit  cohesion  and  with  a  measure  of  neighborhood  cohesion  (especially  among 
respondents  living  in  neighborhoods  containing  mostly  other  military  families). 

Objective  3.  The  literature  review  indicated  that  military  research  on  cohesion 
has  exclusively  focused  on  work  or  combat  units.  To  date,  this  research  has 
not  taken  into  account  the  larger  organizational  and  community  contexts  in 
which  these  units  operate.  Studies  of  the  relationship  between  cohesion  and 
performance  in  other  contexts  indicate  work  units  must  integrated  into  and 
incorporate  the  values  and  goals  of  the  larger  entity  in  which  they  are  formed  if 
cohesion  is  likely  to  produce  the  desired  organizational  outcomes.  For  this 
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rf-ason  we  decided  to  investigate  the  relationships  between  unit  cohesion  and 
cohesion  at  the  level  of  the  installation  community.  The  questionnaire 
designed  by  the  MFI  team  includes  items  developed  by  other  researchers  to 
measure  cohesion  of  military  work  units.  These  items  were  also  included  in 
the  pretest  of  the  base  cohesion  measure,  as  one  device  for  validating  our  scale. 

Objective  4.  Operational  readiness  and  retention  are  possible  outcomes  of 
base  cohesion  of  most  interest  to  the  military.  Therefore,  the  questionnaire 
contains  items  designed  to  measure  perceived  readiness  and  retention 
intentions  as  well  as  other  possible  consequences  of  cohesion  such  as 
satisfaction  with  community  and  military  life,  and  perceived  level  of  social 
problems  on  the  installation.  The  study  design  would  thus  permit  us  to  assess 
the  relative  contributions  unit  and  installation  cohesion  to  these  types  of 
outcomes.  The  pretest  included  some  of  these  variables  and  the  results 
indicate  that  the  MFI  base  cohesion  measures  correlates  as  well  or  better  than 
work  unit  cohesion  with  measures  of  retention. 


Conclusions 

The  results  of  the  pretest  are  promising,  but  represent  just  a  first  step  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  reliable  eind  valid  measurement  instrument.  It  would  be 
especially  important  to  test  the  measure  of  base  cohesion  for  homogeneity  of 
response  on  a  variety  of  installations  eind  aggregate  its  individual  values  to 
provide  an  index  of  cohesion  characterizing  the  installation  as  a  whole.  That 
aggregate  measure  must  then  be  validated  against  other  aggregate  level 
measures  of  cohesion. 

This  preliminary  work  does,  however,  provide  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cohesion  a  military  community  achieves  affects  readiness  and  retention  and 
may  also  influence  families’  ability  to  cope  with  military  life.  A  full-scale  study, 
incorporating  the  research  design  discussed  in  this  report,  should  provide  the 
conclusive  data  needed  to  better  understand  these  relationships. 
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Introduction 


Several  trends  and  policy  decisions  affecting  the  military  make  the  cohesion  of 
installation  communities  increasingly  problematic.  These  include:  the  larger 
proportion  of  married  military  members,  which  has  produced  increasing 
dispersion  of  military  families  in  civilian  communities  around  bases;  the 
growing  diversity  of  the  military  in  demographic  characteristics,  as  well  as 
values  and  lifestyles;  privatization  and  out-sourcing,  which  have  created  a 
growing  civilian  presence  on  military  installations;  and  the  likelihood  of 
consolidating  forces  in  large  megabases  which  juxtapose  different  service 
branches  (and  cultures). 

Very  little  research  has  been  done  on  military  communities;  hence,  there  is 
little  data  available  to  assess  the  impact  of  these  trends  and  policy  changes. 
Nevertheless,  the  research  on  adaptation  of  families  to  the  military  and  various 
studies  of  deplo5mient  imply  that  community  cohesion  is  potentially  an 
importemt  factor  affecting  readiness  and  retention. 


Background 


Impetus  for  the  Research 

Several  practical  issues  prompt  this  study.  In  a  period  of  downsizing  and 
budget  cuts.  Department  of  Defense  policy  makers  and  installation 
commanders  need  better  information  to  assess  the  long  term  consequences  of 
various  policies.  This  study  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  impact  of  recent 
trends  and  decisions  on  the  cohesion  of  military  installations  as  communities, 
especially  as  this  influences  readiness  and  retention. 

The  impetus  for  this  research  came  from  recent  experiences  at  Aviano  Air  Base. 
As  a  result  of  the  Bosnia  missions,  Aviano  has  undergone  a  rapid  build-up, 
high  OPTEMPO  (Operation  Tempo),  and  a  large  influx  of  military  families  in  an 
area  which  lacked  the  infrastructure  to  support  them.  In  addition,  because 
there  is  no  room  for  on-base  family  housing,  families  are  scattered  throughout 
the  surrounding  area.  Plans  are  in  motion  (Aviano  2000)  to  improve  the 
physical  infrastructure;  already  much  new  construction  and  remodeling  of 
facilities  is  underway.  There  are  also  plans  to  build  housing  closer  to  the  base 
for  families.  Installation  leaders  are  concerned  about  building  a  sense  of 
community  as  well. 
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It  wat:  clear  from  sessions  with  various  groups  at  Aviano  that  the  primary 
challenge  now  is  how  to  maintain  morale  and  commitment  until  adequate 
facilities  are  provided.  It  was  also  evident  that  most  of  the  attention  of 
installation  leaders,  pleinners.  and  service  providers  is  focused  on  the  physical 
infrastructure.  Many  tend  to  assume  that  clustered  housing  closer  to  base  and 
improved  on-base  physical  facilities  will  produce  the  desired  sense  of 
community.  Less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  other  kinds  of  efforts  needed 
to  build  a  social  infrastructure.  By  social  infrastructure,  we  mean  the  social 
and  cultural  sirrangements  which  facilitate  interaction  and  social  participation 
in  the  life  of  a  community.  Such  arrangements  form  the  basis  of  a  strong 
sense  of  cohesion  on  installations,  which  will  contribute  to  better  adaptation  to 
the  stresses  of  military  life  for  military  members  and  their  families. 


Objectives 

•  Explore  factors  which  contribute  to  military  community  cohesion 

•  Develop  a  measure  of  base  cohesion 

•  Investigate  the  interaction  between  unit  cohesion  and  community 
cohesion 

•  Assess  the  contributions  of  both  unit  cohesion  and  community  cohesion 
to  operational  readiness 


Changes  Affecting  Community  in  the  Miiitary 

The  issues  of  community  and  commitment  among  military  members  and  their 
families  are  by  no  means  unique  to  Aviano.  Life  on  military  installations 
everywhere  has  changed  considerably  over  the  past  20  years  or  so.  In  the  past, 
military  installations  were  largely  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
communities.  Most  military  members  were  single,  living  in  barracks.  Those 
who  were  married  were  more  likely  to  be  officers  and  senior  enlisted,  living  in 
family  housing  on  the  installations.  Whether  single  or  married,  living  on  or  off 
the  instedlation,  military  members  considered  the  base  a  focus  of  work  and 
social  life.  All  the  basic  needs  were  provided,  from  shopping  and  medical  care 
to  education  and  recreation.  Installations  In  the  pre-AVF  (All  Volunteer  Force) 
period  have  been  likened  to  “company  towns”  in  which  the  employer  provided 
for  all  the  needs  of  its  employees  and  their  families  (Martin  &  Orthner,  1989). 
Although  there  have  always  been  high  rates  of  mobility  and  turnover,  military 
personnel  and  their  families  t3q)ically  integrated  quickly  when  they  moved  to  a 
new  assignment.  One  military  installation  was  pretty  much  like  the  next  and 
there  were  supports  in  place  to  ease  the  transition.  People  whose  military 
careers  began  before  the  AVF  recall  that  military  Installations  were  tight 
communities  which  provided  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  (McClure,  1992). 
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There  is  a  perception  (and  concern)  among  some  that  the  cohesive  life  of 
military  communities  is  declining.  Lacking  a  tradition  of  research  which  has 
measured  base  community  cohesion  over  time,  we  will  probably  never  know 
the  extent  to  which  such  perceptions  are  grounded  in  reality.  The  danger 
always  exists  that  they  may  reflect  nostalgia  for  m)dhical  “good  old  days  ” 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  changes  which  might  account  for  this 
perception.  Furthermore,  these  developments  point  to  the  distinct  possibiUty 
that,  whatever  the  condition  of  community  in  the  past,  the  military  will 
certainly  face  future  challenges  in  this  area. 


One  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  since  the  AVF  is  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  married  service  members.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  family  housing  on  military  installations  (Twiss  &  Martin,  1998). 
Consequently,  approximately  two-thirds  of  military  members  and  their  families 
now  live  in  nearby  civilian  communities  (Twiss  &  Martin).  With  downsizing  and 
base  closures,  both  overseas  (OCONUS)  cind  in  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS),  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  future,  militaiy  members  and  their  families 
may  be  “home-based”  on  fewer  and  larger  CONUS  installations  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  Lakhani  (1994)  raises  the  possibility  that  this  would  enable 
even  more  military  members  to  purchase  homes  in  the  surrounding  civilian 
communities  and  would  permit  civilian  spouses  to  pursue  more  serious 
careers.  What  this  might  mean  for  the  cohesion  of  military  communities  and 
commitment  to  military  culture  is  complicated  and  uncertain.  On  the  one 
hand,  home  ownership  and  a  more  stable  career  for  the  civilian  spouse  could 
increase  satisfaction  with  the  miUtaiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sheer  size  of 
megabases  and  the  increased  dispersion  of  military  families  in  the  civilian 
community  may  undermine  cohesion.  Furthermore,  if  civilian  spouses  are 
more  involved  with  civilian  careers  and  civilian  community  activities,  this  might 
also  pull  the  military  partner  away  from  involvement  in  the  military 
community’s  informal  life  (Lakhani). 

Military  communities  have  also  become  less  homogeneous,  both 
demographically  and  in  terms  of  values  and  lifestyles.  There  are  more  women 
and  minorities  among  military  personnel  and  the  more  Inclusionary  policies  of 
the  military  have  produced  strains  in  military  culture  and  some  tensions  in  the 
military  workplace  and  community  (Dunivin,  1994).  We  know  from  civilian 
research  that  homogeneity  is  a  factor  which  tends  to  be  associated  with  more 
social  participation  and  stronger  identification  with  communities  and 
neighborhoods,  except  in  situations  where  members  Eire  committed  to  diversity 
(Donnelly  &  Maljka,  1996;  Hunter,  1978;  Merry,  1981;  Suttles,  1968). 
Although  in  comparison  to  the  civilian  sector,  the  military  has  in  many  ways 
been  on  the  forefront  of  promoting  integration  and  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
path  in  this  direction  has  not  Eilways  been  smooth. 
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'Hiere  has  also  been  a  definite  shift  away  from  the  traditional  fsimily 
characterized  by  a  civiliein  wife  as  full-time  homemaker.  The  pattern  of  the 
traditional  military  wife  supporting  the  military  community  through  volunteer 
work  and  as  hostess  to  socieil  functions  is  decidedly  on  the  decline.  More 
civilian  wives  are  working  outside  the  home  and  have  less  time  and  inclination 
for  such  activities.  In  addition,  there  are  more  dual-military  marriages,  more 
civilian  husbands,  and  more  single  parents  (Durand,  1993;  McClure  & 
Stander,  1997).  Durand  has  asked,  “What  will  happen  to  the  military 
community  when  officers’  wives  no  longer  play  such  an  important  role  in 
holding  it  together?” 

Understcindable  concern  about  alcohol  abuse  has  led  to  policies  which  have 
inadvertently  affected  camaraderie  and  social  cohesion  on  installations.  Except 
perhaps  at  OCONUS  installations,  the  officers’  and  NCO  (non-commissioned 
officers)  clubs  are  no  longer  the  hubs  of  after-hour  sociedizlng  that  they  once 
were.  People  are  more  likely  to  party  at  home  or  go  off  the  Installation  for 
dining  and  drinking  because  they  fear  the  consequences  to  their  careers  of  DUI 
(Driving  Under  the  Influence)  citations  on  the  installation  (McClure,  1992). 

Budget  cuts  and  out-sourcing  have  changed  the  face  of  the  mllltaiy  installation 
as  well.  Services  and  programs  formerly  staffed  by  the  mllltairy  have  become 
more  privatized.  Cutbacks  in  services  and  benefits  mean  that  militaiy  families 
are  turning  to  the  civilian  community  more  and  more  for  shopping,  recreation, 
and  other  services.  There  are  also  more  civilians  working  on  installations  in 
Jobs  that  were  formerly  performed  by  militciry  personnel.  It  is  not  clear  that 
these  civilian  workers  Eire  well  accepted  or  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  military 
community.  There  is  anecdotal  evidence  that  the  increasing  presence  of 
civilians  in  former  military  functions  may  affect  the  morade  and  commitment  of 
military  members  as  well.  They  feel  Increasingly  alienated  from  what  they  once 
thought  of  as  their  turf.^ 

Some  applaud  these  changes  as  providing  opportunities  for  more  freedom  of 
choice  Eind  self-reliance  for  military  members  and  their  families.  It  is  also 
argued  that  these  changes  could  promote  better  relations  and  more  effective 
partnerships  between  military  installations  and  their  surrounding  civilian 
communities  (Msirtin  &  Orthner,  1989).  Some  military  leaders,  however,  fear 
that  these  trends  may  have  negative  effects  upon  the  performance  of  military 
personnel  and  might  undermine  the  commitment  of  military  members  and 


*  This  evidence  comes  from  comments  spontaneously  offered  during  focus  group  discussion  with 
military  members  who  took  the  pretest  for  this  study  and  from  interviews  with  military  retirees. 
The  topic  was  not  on  our  list  of  issues  to  raise,  but  respondents  brought  it  up  and  displayed  quite 
strong  feelings  about  it. 
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their  fam  lies.  Whether  observers  welcome  or  lament  the  changes,  the  issue  of 
community  is  increasingly  on  the  minds  of  military  leaders  and  researchers. 

Recently  there  have  been  conferences  and  symposia  sponsored  by  the  military 
at  which  the  future  of  community  in  the  military  has  been  the  theme  (Bowen, 
1998;  DoD,  1996).  In  addition,  Bowen  and  his  associates  have  begun  to 
develop  a  theoretical  framework  for  conceptualizing  community  in  a  military 
context  and  specifying  its  relationship  to  family  adaptation  to  military  life 
(Bowen,  Rlchman,  &  Bowen,  in  press).  However,  up  to  now  very  little  has  been 
done  to  obtain  data  that  permit  us  to  assess  either  the  status  of  military 
communities  or  to  measure  the  effects  of  these  trends  and  the  consequences  of 
policy  decisions  on  the  cohesion  of  military  communities. 


Theoretical  Importance  and  Policy  Implications 

Theoretically,  higher  cohesion  at  the  installation  level  should  enhance 
readiness  and  retention.  A  long  tradition  of  sociologiced  thought  contends  that 
cohesive  communities  more  effectively  socialize  and  control  their  members 
(Durkheim,  1951;  Ranter,  1968).  Thus  we  would  anticipate  lower  rates  of 
problem  behaviors  (AWOLS  [absent  without  leave],  DUIs,  domestic  violence  and 
other  disciplinary  Incidents)  in  more  cohesive  militaiy  communities.  The  large 
body  of  social  support  theory  cuid  rese2u:ch  implies  that  more  cohesive 
communities  enhance  levels  of  physical  and  mental  well-being  among  their 
members  (Cohen,  Doyle,  Skoner,  Rabin,  &  Gwaltney,  1977;  House,  handles,  & 
Umberson,  1988;  Leighton,  Harding,  Macklin,  McMillian,  &  Leighton,  1959). 
As  the  military  research  tradition  shows,  both  of  these  hypotheses  have  clear 
implications  for  readiness.  The  theoretical  literature  on  organizations  and 
community  also  supports  the  hypothesis  that  community  cohesion  should 
increase  attachment  to  organizations  and  strengthen  the  desire  to  remain  a 
member  (Lincoln  &  Kalleberg,  1990). 

There  is  little  military  research,  however,  which  explicitly  addresses  the  issue  of 
cohesion  at  the  installation  or  community  level.  Indirect  support  for  the 
hypotheses  outlined  above  can  be  drawn  from  several  studies  dealing  with 
family  or  spousal  adaptation  to  separation  and  deployment.  In  the  studies  of 
deployed  units  there  is  evidence  that  effective  family  support  groups  and  strong 
informal  ties  among  family  members  left  behind  contribute  to  better  coping 
while  the  military  member  is  absent  (Bell,  Stevens,  &  Segal,  1996).  These 
studies  also  find  that  readiness  and  retention  are  enheinced  when  families  of 
military  members  adapt  well  to  the  stresses  cind  express  satisfaction  with 
military  life.  Such  findings  point  to  the  potentisd  importamce  of  community 
cohesion  in  the  readiness  equation. 
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Concerns  about  retention  have  recently  prompted  much  research  interest  and 
policy  discussion  around  quality  of  life  issues  in  the  militciry.  The  primary  foci 
of  these  studies  have  been  on  the  adequacy  of  physical  facilities  and  the  use  of 
and  satisfaction  with  formal  services  and  programs  provided  by  the  military. 
Some  military  family  research  has  shown,  however,  that  military  members  and 
their  families  prefer  to  rely  on  family  and  friends  rather  than  formal  services  in 
times  of  stress  (Albano,  1995).  Nevertheless,  the  studies  do  demonstrate  that 
the  presence  of  such  services,  whether  people  actually  use  them  or  not, 
contributes  significantly  to  satisfaction  with  military  life  (Segal  &  Harris,  1993)! 
Although  the  availability  of  formal  services  and  the  adequacy  of  physical 
facilities  are  clearly  very  important,  little  research  has  been  done  on  the  quality 
of  informal  relationships  and  interpersonal  commitments,  i.e.,  the  social 
infrastructure  on  military  installations. 


Research  Questions 

There  are,  therefore,  several  unanswered  questions  regarding  how  the  changes 
described  previously  are  affecting  the  cohesion  of  military  communities. 

•  Does  an  increased  civilian  presence  affect  the  sense  of  community  among 
military  members  and  their  families? 

•  Does  the  presence  of  families  strengthen  or  weaken  the  ties  of  military 
members  to  the  installation? 

•  Does  on-base/post  housing  promote  a  stronger  commitment  to  the 
installation  as  a  community? 

•  Are  viable  installation  ties  being  formed  along  racial  and  gender  lines? 

•  Does  community  cohesion  on  the  installation  level  enhcince  the 
commitment  and  attachment  of  service  members  and  their  families  to  the 
military  in  the  face  of  downsizing? 

•  Is  cohesion  at  the  level  of  the  installation  as  important  to  morale  and 
readiness  as  is  cohesion  at  the  unit  level? 

Because  this  study  is  exploratory,  we  will  employ  a  multi-method  approach, 
combining  analysis  of  existing  statistics,  qualitative  ancdysis  of  focus  group  and 
key  Informant  interviews,  and  quantitative  analysis  of  a  questionnaire  designed 
specifically  for  this  project.  This  questionnaire  will  contain  our  newly 
developed  community  cohesion  scale. 
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Literature  Review 


The  first  step  in  developing  the  community  cohesion  scale  and  the  larger 
questionnaire  was  to  review  the  research  on  cohesion  and  community  in  the 
civilian  and  milit^  literature.  We  looked  for  common  threads  of  meaning  in 
ese  and  related  concepts  and  we  carefully  examined  measures  that  have 
een  used  other  studies.  Also  of  interest  were  any  findings  suggesting 
factors  most  likely  to  be  strongly  associated  with  community  coLsion ^either 
as  antecedents  or  outcomes.  ’ 


Military  and  Smail  Group  Research  on  Cohesion 


Milit^  research  has,  to  a  large  degree,  focused  on  factors  associated  with 
readiness,  performance,  and  retention.  With  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
married  personnel,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  research  on  military  families 
possibly  stemming  from  concern  that  family  ties  could  compete  with 
coinmitment  to  the  military  and/or  affect  readiness.  Thus  we  have  many 
studres  of  the  irnpact  of  family  variables  on  readiness  and  retention,  as  well  as 

adaptation  to  and  satisfaction  with  military  life  (Bowen 
Janofsky,  1989;  McCubbin  &  Lavee,  1986;  Schneider  85  Gilley 
1984;  Styles,  Janofsky,  Blankenship,  85  Bishop,  1990;  Wood,  Scarville  85 
ra^no,  1995;).  For  the  most  part,  this  research  has  concentrated  on 
attributes  and  attitudes  of  individuals.  While  reference  is  sometimes  made  to 
the  ^der  organizational  and  community  context  in  which  families  and 
individuals  function,  there  has  been  Uttle  effort  to  conceptualize  this 

comrnunity  context  or  to  systematically  study  the  factors  that  might  hold  it 
together  or  break  it  apart. 


The  military  has  also  been  interested  in  cohesion  for  a  long  time,  but  the  focus 
has  been  on  cohesion  of  the  work  group  or  imit.  (Bliese  85  Halverston  1996- 

^  Rothberg,  1994;  Griffith,  1988;  Segal,  Schubert,  &  Li,’ 
1991).  There  has  been  a  relatively  steady  stream  of  research  and  attempts  to 
engineer  unit  cohesion  since  some  of  the  earliest  empirical  studies  showed  that 
pnmary  group  attachments  within  units  were  more  important  for  performance 
m  corribat  than  ideological  beliefs  about  the  military  or  the  wars  (Shils  85 

Lumsdaine,  Williams,  Smith,  Janis,  Star,  86  Cottrell, 
1949).  According  to  Segal  et  al.,  military  studies  and  policy  related  to  unit 
cohesion  have,  however,  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  small  group  research 
tradition  in  social  psychology  and,  as  a  result,  share  some  of  the  problems 
widely  discussed  in  that  literature. 


The  first  problem  arises  because  most  of  the  small  group  research 
operationalized  cohesiveness  as  “interpersonal  attraction  to  the  group,”  using 
mainly  sociometric  measures.  While  this  is  certainly  part  of  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  cohesion,  critics  argue  that  there  are  factors  other  than  interpersonal 
attraction  that  keep  members  in  groups,  and  cohesiveness  does  occur  in 
situations  where  members  show  negative  affect — dissatisfaction,  dissension, 
and  hostility  (Ecsovar  85  Sim,  1974).  In  addition,  “interpersonal  attraction” 
does  not  apply  so  well  to  larger  entities  where  face-to-face  interaction  does  not 
always  occur  and  yet  such  entities,  like  ethnic  groups  and  communities,  can  be 
cohesive  (Bollen  8b  Hoyle,  1990;  Hogg,  1992). 

There  has  also  been  some  controversy  over  whether  cohesion  is  a  uni-or  multi¬ 
dimensional  construct.  A  multi-dimensional  conception  seems  more  adequate 
on  an  intuitive  level,  but  the  empirical  results  have  been  mixed  (Cota,  Evans, 
Dion,  Kilik,  8b  Longman,  1995).  Among  the  more  promising  attempts  to  develop 
a  multi-dimensional  construct  is  the  work  of  Carron,  Widmeyer,  8b  Brawley 
(1985)  with  sports  teams.  They  developed  a  conceptual  model  of  cohesion 
which  includes  four  dimensions.  The  first  two  distinguish  between  a  member's 
perception  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  which  they  call  “group  integration,”  and  a 
member's  personal  attraction  to  the  group,  which  they  label  “individual 
attraction,”  The  second  two  dimensions  derive  from  the  observation  that 
members’  perceptions  of  the  group  and  its  attraction  for  them  can  be  based  on 
task  or  social  aspects. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Griffith  (1988)  proposed  two  dimensions  of  military-unit 
cohesion  which  hold  promise  for  application  to  other  entities.  He  distinguishes 
between  “(a)  the  direction  of  cohesion — contrasting  vertical  cohesion  (referring 
to  superior-subordinate  relations)  and  horizontal  cohesion  (referring  to  peer 
relations);  and  (b)  the  functions  of  cohesion — contrasting  instrumental  cohesion 
(relating  to  task  performance)  and  affective  cohesion  (relating  to  interpersonal 
support)"  (p.  165).  The  idea  of  the  vertical  dimension  is  that  in  cohesive  units 
members  have  faith  in  the  fairness  and  competence  of  their  leaders  as  well  as 
their  sense  that  their  leaders  care  about  their  welfare.  The  horizontal 
dimension  is  the  confidence  each  member  has  in  the  other's  competence  and 
the  mutual  caring  and  affection  they  manifest  in  their  relationships.  Griffith 
clearly  recognizes  that  cohesion  is  a  group  attribute,  which  he  sees  to  be 
closely  linked  to  commitment  as  an  individual  attribute. 

Griffith  (1988)  thus  calls  attention  to  another  problem  with  much  of  the 
research  on  cohesion.  While  many  authors  appear  to  recognize  that  cohesion  is 
an  attribute  of  a  group,  too  often  the  individual  has  been  their  unit  of  analysis 
(Cota,  et  al.,  1995;  Sampson,  1988).  Even  Carron  et  al.  (1985),  who  recognized 
the  group  level  dimension,  did  not  appear  to  use  groups  (i.e.,  teams)  as  the  unit 
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of  analysis  m  their  actual  research  (Carron.  et  al.;  Brawley,  Carron,  & 
Widmeyer  1987;  Brawley,  1990).  Notable  exceptions  to  this  tendency  include 

cohesion  by  Bliese  et  al.  (1994;  1996)  and  Buckner’s 
(1988)  study  of  neighborhood  cohesion.  In  both  cases,  Likert  scales  were  used 
to  assess  attitudes  and  perceptions  on  the  individual  level,  and  then  scores  for 
the  relevant  groups  were  averaged  to  characterize  the  degree  of  cohesion  of 
rnilitajy  units  snd  neighborhoods,  respectively. 


review  of  militaiy  research  and  policy  interest  in  cohesion,  Segal  et  al. 
(1991)  raises  another  problem  which  military  studies  share  with  much  of  the 
small  group  research  tradition.  Although  the  military  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  primaiy  group  ties  for  performance,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  ignore  the  larger  context  in  which  groups  occur.  In  our  view,  this  is  a  quite 
senous  omission  because  primaiy  group  attachments  do  not  occur  in  a 
vacuum.  Primary  group  ties  are  more  likely  to  enhance  performance  and 
commitment  to  the  extent  that  they  incorporate  the  norms  and  goals  of  the 
larger  military  organization  in  which  they  are  formed.  Without  that  integration 
into  the  larger  entity,  cohesive  groups  may  develop  their  own  norms  and  goals 
that  could  potentially  undermine  those  of  the  larger  organization.  Studies  of 
performance  and  commitment  of  work  groups  in  other  organizations  support 
this  idea  as  well  (Evans  Sa  Dion,  1991;  Gully,  Devine,  Ss  Whitney,  1995;  Meyer, 
Paunonen,  Gellatly,  Goffin,  65  Jackson,  1989).  Griffith  (1988)  also  recognizes 
the  potential  importance  of  this  issue  in  the  militaiy  context.  He  observes  that 
the  militaiy  has  tended  to  assume  that  unit  cohesion  has  mainly  positive 
effects  ^d  argues  that  further  research  is  needed  which  takes  into  account  the 
possibility  of  “negative  cohesion” — ^the  possibility  that  strong  primary  group  ties 
could  adversely  affect  functioning  at  higher  and  lower  organizational 
echelons.  Griffith  also  points  out  that  “strategies  that  would  improve  small- 
group  relations  both  in  the  Army  and  civilian  factories  have  paid  little  attention 
to  the  organizational  contexts  in  which  these  programs  are  carried  out”  fo 
168). 


Community  Research 

Thus  we  believe  that  to  adequately  conceptualize  and  study  cohesion  it  is 
necessary  to  look  beyond  sources  of  individual  attraction  to  groups  and  ask  in 
what  other  ways  individuals  and  smaller  groups  are  bound  to  the  larger 
structure  and  culture  of  which  they  are  a  part.  An  early  study  of  utopian 
communities  by  Kanter  (1968)  is  very  suggestive  in  this  regard.  She  sees  this 
as  a  social  system-level  problem  of  commitment  and  identifies  three  types  of 
commitment;  continucmce,  which  taps  cognitive  orientations  of  actors — ^their 
assessment  of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  leaving  versus  staying  in  the 
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community;  cohesion,  which  involves  “positive  cathectic  orientations” — actors’ 
affective  ties  to  the  community;  and  control,  which  refers  to  evaluative 

orientations _ seeing  the  norms,  demands,  and  sanctions  of  the  community  as 

^nd  necessary  (Kanter,  p.  500).  She  further  identifies  the  structural 
mechanisms  (sacrifice,  investment,  renunciation,  communion,  mortification, 
and  surrender)  that  successful  communities  have  employed  to  solve  the 
problems  of  continuance,  cohesion,  and  control.  Kanter  suggests  that  these 
mechanisms  may  be  evident  in  modified  forms  in  other  types  of  social 
organizations.  Since  versions  of  these  mechanisms  have  been  observable  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  especially  in  basic  training  and  academies,  we  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  degree  to  which  families,  as  well  as  members, 
displayed  evidence  that  such  mechanisms  draw  them  into  the  life  of  the 
military  community. 

The  importance  of  the  larger  structural  and  cultural  context  is  also  evident  in 
the  writings  of  authors  interested  in  social  capital,  which  is  just  one  of  the 
positive  outcomes  of  cohesive  communities.  For  example.  Fortes  Se 
Sensenbrenner  (1993)  developed  a  typology  of  structural  sources  of  social 
capital  which,  taken  together,  resemble  what  many  authors  are  getting  at  when 
trying  to  understand  what  holds  communities  (and  other  types  of  social 
organization)  together.  The  typology  includes:  “value  introjection  ^socialization 
into  consensually  established  beliefs;”  “reciprocity  exchanges— a  norm  of 
reciprocity  in  face-to-face  interaction;”  “bounded  solidarity— situation  reactive 
sentiments”  (e.g.,  bonds  which  develop  in  ethnic  communities  in  response  to 
discrimination /hostility  from  dominant  groups);  and  enforceable  trust 
particularistic  rewards  and  sanctions  linked  to  group  membership"  (p.  1326). 

Although  the  sociological  perspective  calls  for  the  kind  of  system- level  analysis 
found  in  the  work  of  Kanter  (1968)  and  Fortes  d&  Sensenbrenner  (1993),  we 
found  that  many  of  the  more  recent  empirical  studies  of  community  are  based 
on  surveys  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  individual  level  of  analysis.  Moreover,  in 
the  research  literature  on  community,  the  term  cohesion  (social  cohesion, 
community  cohesion)  appears  frequently,  yet  is  not  often  formally 
conceptualized  and  measured.  More  typically,  authors  are  working  with 
related  concepts— community  attachment,  community  satisfaction,  psycho¬ 
logical  sense  of  community,  and  social  networks.  Although  theoretically  these 
terms  reference  somewhat  different  concepts,  in  practice  the  items  used  to 
measure  them  overlap  considerably  and  tap  into  what  is  often  meant  by 
cohesion.  This  body  of  research  also  provides  hypotheses  and  findings 
regarding  antecedents  and  consequences  of  community  cohesion. 

Community  attachment  research  has  been  concerned  with  people’s  attachment 
to  “place,”  often  operationalized  as  the  degree  to  which  they  would  be  unhappy 
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social  o  "^turc  of  their 

In  gerreral,  the  fmdtags  chSleTgrr  -,f  "  community  (Ooudy,  1990). 
Primary  factors  afrectfng“Siratmohmen,^^^^^ 

denslQr  of  the  communi^.  ThS^^s  .  mcreases  in  size  and 

model,”  which  predicts  that  length  of  reslH  “P’^c^.^ciPPOrt  for  the  “systemic 
and  stage  in  toe  life  oyclf 3ow  to^ 

Hunter.  1975;  Kasatoa  &  t 

Riger  8b  Lavrakas,  1981;  Sampson  1988/  V'n/*  ^  Sadalla,  1981; 

problems  with  this  concent  rrirct*  t-v.  •  purposes  there  are  two 

Lre  emphasis  on  toe"S;i^^^^^^^^  of  “attachment  to  place”  puts 
appropriate  for  the  military  context  We  a  ^  community  than  seems 
“place”  may  be  nart  S  S  e.  ®  installation  as  a 

families,  but  the  notion  of  “coi^n^^o7hSred””f  ^  members  and  their 
also  seem  applicable  here  especiallv  for  thocl  i  community” 

(Nasar  8b  jXn  1995!  The  .  i T  installation 

mainly  tmatorak  ^ f’d  J^u^a^^Vh^  ^ 3“"*  "rH'"'" 

re2a?ch™t^d’V  toe\*k  of^ato^r’'''  ”  ’^“"‘"“rnLunh^ 

communities  to  ^r^^oimpa^L^r  " 

o?s“rntcS?ed"in  '' W  eH  ““  "■=  “= 

With  formal  aspects  of  community^toe^^SS^^Tf  Tu^^ors“ 

“places  within  inte^f^nal  networkr  non^  Id  T 

experience”  (Bardo  &  Hughey,  1984  p  1521  The'^to^*  ystems,  and  life 

sense  of  community  (PSC)  construct  commonly  refers  to 

S  thl  important  to  each  otoer,  Id  t  shined 

(McMm  “C*  '’y  ‘*'0ir  commitment  to  be  together” 

(McMillan  &  Chavis,  p.  11).  While  this  construct  taps  part  of  JLms  touted 


with  cohesion,  it  is  clearly  another  psychological  measure  used  in  studies  in 
which  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  analysis. 

The  research  in  the  social  network  and  neighboring  traditions  focuses  more  on 
the  behavioral  aspects  of  community  by  looking  at  actual  social  interaction, 
neighboring  activities,  and  participation  in  voluntaiy  and  other 
(Ahlbrandt,  1984;  Fischer,  1982;  Unger  fis  Wandersman,  1985).  Although  this 
is  an  important  component  of  our  conception  of  cohesion,  we  felt  that  the 
techniques  commonly  used  to  map  social  networks  were  too  cumbersome  to  be 
practical  for  use  in  a  self-administered  military  survey. 

Buckner’s  (1988)  conceptualization  of  neighborhood  cohesion  combines 
elements  of  the  constructs  described  above,  and,  therefore,  comes  closer  than 
any  one  of  them  to  what  we  were  seeking.  Based  on  his  review  of  the  literature 
on  cohesion,  Buckner  distilled  three  dimensions;  “residents  ^  sense  of 
community  felt  within  the  context  of  the  neighborhood,  residents^  degree 
attraction  to  live  and  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  and  residents  degree  of 
interaction  in  the  neighborhood”  (Buckner,  p.  774).  From  these  components  he 
developed  a  scale  of  18  items  which,  for  ease  of  communication,  he  called 
“sense  of  community”  (although  he  notes  the  construct  he  was  1® 

broader  in  scope  than  a  strictiy  defined  “psychological  sense  of  communi^)^ 
When  individual  scores  within  a  given  neighborhood  are  averaged,  the  mean 
represents  a  measure  of  cohesion  at  the  neighborhood  leveL  In  this  way,  he 
addressed  the  unit  of  analysis  problem  mentioned  above.  We 
caution  that,  “  ‘cohesion’  holds  semantic  meaning  only  at  a  collective-level  of 
analvsis  as  it  refers  to  a  collective -level  attribute.  Thus,  its  use  at  the 
individual-level  ought  to  be  done  with  care  or  avoided  altogether”  (Buckner, 
787).  Although  Buckner’s  measure  was  conceptually  close  to  what  we  ha  1 
mind,  the  focus  on  the  “neighborhood”  prevented  us  from  simply  adopting  it 
is  not  fully  relevant  for  our  purposes  because  militaiy  members  and  thei 
families  tend  to  be  dispersed  among  a  variety  of  neighborhoods,  not  ^1  of 
which  are  military.  Buckner  also  did  not  include  a  cultural  dimension  (shared 
norms,  values,  symbols)  which  the  works  cited  above  indicate  may  be 
important  components  of  cohesion. 


The  Community  Cohesion  Questionnaire 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  develop  and  validate  a  measure 
of  community  cohesion.  The  instrument  also  includes  measures  of  variables 
which  previous  research  suggests  are  possible  correlates  of  cohesion. 
Specifically,  the  contents  of  the  questionnaire  are  organized  as  follows: 
Cohesion  Measures,  Social  Participation  in  Installation  Life,  Factors  Influencing 
Cohesion,  and  Outcomes. 


Cohesion  Measures 

Recognizing  that  different  entities  in  the  installation  community  may  compete 
for  members’  loyalties  and  commitment,  we  include  measures  of  cohesion  on 
three  levels: 

•  Installation  cohesion  (Cohesion  Scale  developed  for  this  study) 

•  Unit  cohesion  (Scales  developed  by  Bliese  &  Halverson) 

•  Family  cohesion  (Scale  developed  by  Antonovsky  85  Sourani,  1988) 


Sociai  Participation  in  Instaliation  Life 

The  measures  listed  below  are  designed  to  validate  the  attitudinal  cohesion 
measures  listed  above.  We  expect  that  in  more  cohesive  installation 
communities  there  will  be  a  higher  proportion  of  members  participating  in  the 
informal  and  formal  activities  on  the  installation. 

•  Network  membership  and  involvement. 

•  Use  of  facilities  and  services  on  versus  off  the  installations. 

•  Participation  in  official  and  social  functions,  voluntary  organizations,  and 
volunteer  work. 


Factors  Influencing  Cohesion 

The  factors  listed  below  are  some  of  those  which  previous  research  indicates 
may  be  correlated  with  community  cohesion. 

•  On-  versus  off-installation  residence.  We  would  expect  members  and 
families  who  live  on  base/ post  or  in  off-base  neighborhoods  with  many 
military  neighbors  to  score  higher  on  the  cohesion  items. 

•  Tenure  on  installation.  The  research  reviewed  above  indicates  that 
length  of  residence  is  associated  with  community  cohesion. 
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Rank.  This  variable  includes  a  mixture  of  factors  (socio-economic  status 

and  ength  of  service)  which  previous  research  indicates  may  be  related 
to  cohesion. 

•  Length  of  mUitary  service.  We  expect  that,  as  a  likely  result  of  a  self¬ 
selection  process,  members  and  families  who  have  been  in  the  Armed 

Forces  longer  are  more  integrated  into  and  committed  to  the  life  of  the 
military  community. 

•  P&mUy  life  stage.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  families  with 
children  are  more  involved  with  their  neighbors  and  the  community. 

•  Perceived  opportunities  in  military  versus  civilian  life.  This  refers  to 
the  continuance  dimension  discussed  in  Kanter  (1968)  and  in  the 
literature  on  organizations.  Members  and  families  who  perceive  that 
tJieir  opportunities  in  the  military  are  better  than  those  they  might  find 
in  the  civilian  sector  are  expected  to  score  higher  on  cohesion. 

•  Surrounding  cultural  climate.  We  expect  that  where  respondents 
perceive  the  attitude  of  the  adjacent  civilian  community  and  culture  to  be 
“alien*  or  unfriendly,  cohesion  on  the  military  installation  will  be  higher. 
This  ties  into  the  long-standing  tradition  of  thought  about  group 
cohesiveness  which  holds  that  hostility  from  an  “outgroup*  promotes 
cohesion  within  the  “ingroup.* 


Outcomes 


Among  the  several  possible  consequences  of  cohesion,  we  selected  the  following 
to  include  iri  the  survey  because  of  their  relevance  to  military  policy  interests 
and  their  suitability  for  measurement  in  a  survey. 

•  Perceived  readiness.  This  includes  questions  for  military  members 
about  their  perceptions  of  their  unit’s  readiness,  as  well  as  questions  for 

members  and  spouses  about  the  family’s  ability  to  deal  with  the  military 
member’s  absence. 

•  Retention  (intentions  to  remain  in  the  military). 

•  Satisfaction  with  community  and  military  life. 

•  Perceived  level  of  social  problems  on  installation. 

Many  of  the  items  included  in  the  questionnaire  have  been  developed  by  the 
MFI  research  team.  Others  have  been  borrowed  from  previous  studies  which 
are  listed  in  Table  1.  Some  of  these  borrowed  items  have  been  modified  to 
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make  them  more  relevant  to  the  military  population.  Wherever  possible,  we 
sought  to  retain  the  original  wording  of  borrowed  items  to  permit  comparison  of 
our  findings  with  previous  research. 


Table  1 

_ Resources  for  Questionnaire  Items _ 

Antonovsky,  A.  8b  Sourani,  T.  (1988).  Family  sense  of  coherence  and  family 
adaptation.  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  .SO.  79-92. 

Bell,  B.  D.  8b  Teitelbaum,  J.  M.  (1993).  Operation  restore  hone:  PrftHminarv 
results  of  a  survey  of  army  spouses  at  Fort  Drum.  New  York.  (Paper  for 
presentation  at  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Inter-University  Seminar  on 
Armed  Forces  and  Society.) 

Bliese,  P.  D.  8b  Halverson,  R.  R.  (1996).  Individual  and  nomothetic  models  of 
job  stress:  An  examination  of  work  hours,  cohesion,  and  well-being.  Journal 
of  Applied  Social  Psychology,  26.  1171-1189. 

Davis,  J.  A,  and  Smith,  T.  W.  General  Social  Surveys.  1972-1991.  [machine- 
readable  data  file).  Principal  Investigator,  James  A.  Davis;  Director  and  Co- 
Principal  Investigator,  Tom  W.  Smith.  NORC  ed.  Chicago:  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  producer,  1991;  Storrs,  CT:  The  Roper  Center  for  Public 
Opinion  Research,  University  of  Connecticut,  distributor.  1  data  file  (27,782 
logical  records)  and  1  codebook. 

Donald,  C.  A.  8b  Ware,  J.  E.  (1984).  The  measurement  of  social  support. 
Research  in  Community  and  Mental  Health.  4.  325-370. 

Netemeyer,  R.  G.,  Boles,  J.  S.,  8b  McMurrian,  R.  (1996).  Development  and 
validation  of  work-family  conflict  and  family-work  conflict  scales.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology.  81(4).  400-410. 

Westat,  Inc.  (1994).  1992  Department  of  Defense  surveys  of  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  and  their  spouses.  Rockville,  MD:  Author. _ 
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The  Military  Community  Cohesion  Scale 


item  Construction  and  Pretesting 

A  team  of  three  sociologists,  one  with  extensive  experience  of  life  on  CONUS 
installations,  generated  the  initial  items  for  the  cohesion  scale.  Items  were 
modeled  on  various  sources.  Especially  useful  were  Kanter’s  (1968)  three- 
dimensional  scheme,  Griffith’s  (1988)  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions,  and 
Buckner’s  (1988)  somewhat  overlapping  conceptualization  of  cohesion  in 
neighborhoods.  In  addition,  we  made  effort  to  draft  most  items  in  two  versions: 
one  in  the  first  person  (e.g.,  I’m  proud  to  be  part  of  this  installation)  and 
another  in  the  third  person  (e.g..  People  are  proud  to  be  part  of  the  military 
mission  here).  Two  versions  were  generated  because  previous  work  suggested 
that  individuals’  judgments  of  the  cohesiveness  of  a  group  are  sometimes 
independent  of  their  own  cohesive  sentiments  and  behaviors  (Carron,  et  al., 
1985).  Additionally,  we  wanted  to  guard  against  problems  of  social  desirability, 
which  might  affect  first  person  statements  and  ‘collective  ignorance,’  which 
might  influence  third  person  judgments. 

Fifty-four  items  were  generated  in  this  way  and  submitted  to  a  panel  of 
sociologists  who  were  asked  to  rate  each  on  its  relevance  and  clarity.  Items 
were  then  grouped  into  10  substantive  clusters,  modified  as  necessary  and 
supplemented  with  additional  items  so  that  the  54  were  now  increased  to  74 
items.  From  the  final  74  items,  50  were  selected  for  pretesting  to  represent  in 
roughly  equal  numbers  the  10  clusters  and  first  and  third  person  versions  of 
the  items.  The  10  clusters  with  an  example  of  a  first  and  third  person  version 
are  presented  in  Table  2.  These  items  were  incorporated  into  a  brief 
questionnaire  with  Bliese’s  measures  of  vertical  and  horizontal  military  unit 
cohesion  and  a  shortened  version  of  Buckner’s  (1988)  neighborhood  cohesion 
scale.  The  pretest  questionnaire  also  included  a  short  version  of  the  Marlow- 
Crowne  social  desirability  scale  (Strahan  85  Gerbasi,  1972),  measures  of 
retention,  and  basic  demographic  items. 

A  convenience  sample  of  325  military  members  and  spouses  at  an  east  coast 
naval  air  base  participated  in  the  pretest.  Respondents  were  distributed  over 
the  some  17  types  of  work  units  at  the  base  and  included  spouses  (45%)  as 
well  as  military  members,  officers  (6%  of  the  military  members  and  12%  of  the 
spouses)  as  well  as  enlisted  personnel,  and  nonwhites  (34%)  as  well  as  whites. 
Also  in  our  sample  are  those  who  live  on  base  (16%)  as  well  as  off  base /post, 
those  residing  in  barracks  (6%),  apartments  (44%),  and  single-family  dwellings; 
and  newcomers  at  this  base  (1  year  or  less  =  32%)  and  ‘old  hands’  (3  or  more 
years  =  24%). 
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Table  2 

Base  Cohesion  Item  Clusters 


I.  Sense  of  *we-ness’  or  identification  with  the  base  community  (5)* 

I  feel  like  1  belong  here. 

People  here  tend  to  stick  to  themselves. 

n.  Continuance  or  personal  attraction  to  the  base  community  (5) 

1  feel  1  can  achieve  my  personal  goals  here. 

(No  third  person  version  was  included.) 

III.  Friendliness  (5) 

1  know  the  names  of  the  people  1  see  regularly  on  this  base/post. 

This  is  a  friendly  base /post. 

IV.  Reciprocity  and  readiness  to  help  other  members  (5) 

When  1  need  a  favor,  there’s  someone  here  I  can  ask  for  help. 

People  are  helpful  around  here. 

V.  Informal  socialization  into  base  community  life  (3) 

When  I  came  here,  people  went  out  of  their  way  to  help  me  learn  the  ropes. 
The  officers  here  are  good  role  models. 

VI.  Informal  social  controls  (6) 

I  don’t  care  what  other  people  on  this  base/post  think  of  me. 

On  this  installation,  people  talk  if  you  don’t  do  what  you’re  supposed  to. 

Vn.  Acceptance  of  the  base  community  normative  order  (7) 

Most  of  the  rules  around  here  make  good  sense  to  me. 

The  command  treats  people  fairly  here. 

Vni.  Cooperation  or  suppression  of  self-interest  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
Ufe  (6) 

1  often  go  out  of  my  way  to  help  others  on  this  installation. 

People  here  can  usually  work  out  their  disagreements. 

DC.  Pride  in  membership  and  participation  in  the  base  ceremonial  life  (5) 

I’m  proud  to  be  part  of  this  installation. 

There’s  a  good  turn  out  for  the  military  ceremonies  here. 

X.  Identification  with  mission  and  ultimate  purpose  (3) 

I  am  strongly  committed  to  the  mission  here. 

Many  people  here  dislike  military  life. 


‘Numbers  of  pretested  items  in  each  cluster  eire  recorded  within  parentheses. 
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Analysis  of  Pretest  and  Development  of  the  Cohesion  Scale 

The  50  potential  scale  items  were  first  correlated  with  the  short  version  of  the 
social  desirability  scale  (alpha  =  .60).  Twenty  three  items  displayed  significant 
associations  with  this  instrument  and  were  eliminated  from  further  analyses. 
Most  problems  lay  in  four  content  areas;  1  -  Sense  of  Ve-ness’  where  four  of 
five  items  were  contaminated  with  social  desirability,  V  -  Informal  socialization 
where  all  three  items  were  significantly  related  to  the  social  desirability  scale, 
IX  -  Pride  and  ceremonial  life  where  all  five  items  were  discarded,  and  X  - 
Identification  with  mission  where  all  three  items  displayed  significant 
correlation. 

The  remaining  27  items  were  submitted  to  a  principal  components  analysis. 
Five  factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  1  were  then  rotated  orthogonally 
with  a  varimax  procedure.  The  results  reported  in  Table  3  show  that  the  first 
factor  is  substantially  larger  than  the  others,  accounting  for  23%  of  the 
variance  among  the  total  27  items. 

This  factor  has  a  strong  normative  component,  as  well  as  items  tapping 
friendliness,  reciprocity  and  cooperation.  A  second  factor  contains  more 
friendliness  and  reciprocity  items,  some  of  which  also  load  on  Factor  I.  Items 
suggesting  a  perception  of  cliquishness  and  gossip  directed  at  outsiders  load 
on  a  third  factor.  The  fourth  factor  conveys  a  sense  of  alienation  or  separation 
from  the  base  community.  Finally,  a  fifth  factor  contains  many  of  the  items 
intended  to  measure  informal  soci^  controls. 

We  also  performed  a  principal  components  analysis  on  all  50  items.  We  did  so 
because  some  analysts  (Carron,  et  al.,  1985)  have  questioned  the 
appropriateness  of  adjusting  cohesion  measures  for  social  desirability,  and 
because  several  item  clusters  we  deemed  relevant  to  cohesion  were  no  longer 
represented  when  our  items  correlated  with  desirability  were  eliminated.  The 
factor  structure  with  all  50  items  substantially  replicated  the  results  of  the 
analysis  containing  the  smaller  subset  of  27.  Most  important,  the  items 
intended  to  tap  a  sense  of  pride  in  community  membership  and  participation  in 
the  ceremonial  life  of  the  base  all  loaded  on  Factor  I,  as  did  two  of  the  three 
socialization  items.  These  analyses  thus  suggest  cohesion  as  here  measured 
is  dominated  by  one  large,  conceptually  complex  dimension,  including 
components  of  friendliness,  reciprocity,  cooperation,  normative  legitimacy,  and 
pride  in  membership. 
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Table  3 

Principal  Components  Analysis  of  27  Base  Cohesion  Items 


FACTOR 

Item 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Most  of  the  mles  au-ound  here  make  good  sense  to  me. 


People  are  helpful  around  here. 


I  am  enjoying  my  life  on  this  installation. 


People  here  can  usually  work  out  their  disagreements. 


This  is  a  friendly  base/post. 


I  feel  I  can  achieve  my  personal  goals  here. 


What  I’m  learning  and  doing  here  will  pay  off  in  the 
future. 


When  events  are  planned  here,  people  find  a  way  to 
contribute. 


Things  run  more  smoothly  here  when  military  protocol 
is  followed. 


Personally,  I  dislike  the  rules  around  here. 


People  with  different  backgrounds  work  well  together 
here. 


I  know  the  nEunes  of  the  jieople  I  see  regularly  on 
base /post. 


I  often  do  favors  for  people  here. 


I  often  work  harder  than  I  need  to  in  order  to  help 
things  get  done  here. 


When  I  need  a  favor,  there’s  someone  here  I  can  ask  for 
help. 


It’s  easy  to  make  friends  around  here. 


If  I  had  an  emergency,  there  are  people  here  I  know  I 
could  count  on. 


People  here  care  only  about  their  small  circle  of  family 
Eind  friends. 


People  here  tend  to  stick  to  themselves. 


People  around  here  only  look  out  for  themselves. 


People  are  too  lax  about  the  rules  here. 


I  don  t  fit  in  very  well  around  here. 


I  don’t  care  what  other  people  on  this  base/ post  think  of 
me. 


News  travels  fast  around  here. 


People  don’t  really  care  what  you  do  around  here. 


On  this  installation,  people  talk  if  you  don’t  do  what 
ou’re  supposed  to. 


Initial  Eigenvalue 


Percent  variance  after  vsirimax  rotation 


2.0  1.3  I  1.1 
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To  determine  the  stability  of  the  factor  structure,  we  divided  the  sample  into  a 
subsample  of  military  (n=176)  and  another  of  spouses  (n=145)  and  recomputed 
the  principal  components  analysis.  Again,  the  results  in  each  subsample  were 
dominated  by  one  large  initial  factor  on  which  components  of  friendliness, 
reciprocity,  cooperation,  and  legitimacy:  again,  all  loaded.  The  contents  of  the 
third  and  fifth  factors  were  also  replicated  in  the  subsamples.  The  second  and 
fourth  factors,  however,  broke  up  in  one  or  the  other  subsample  and  appear  to 
be  unstable.  These  factors  were  therefore  dropped  from  further  analysis. 

These  subsample  analyses  thus  confirm  that  base  cohesion  is  dominated  by 
one  complex  set  of  sentiments  which  includes  normative  legitimacy, 
cooperation,  friendliness  and  enjoyment.  In  addition,  in  the  total  sample  and 
both  subsamples,  an  independent  dimension  emerges  here  for  the  first  time 
which  characterizes  the  community  as  marked  by  strong  or  weak  elements  of 
cliquishness.  Furthermore,  additional,  independent  dimensions  of  friendliness 
and  reciprocity,  and  a  sense  of  personal  belonging  may  exist  but  appear 
unstable  as  measured  here.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  analyses  have 
been  conducted  on  subsamples  of  the  population  of  one  base;  inter-base 
variations  are  not  available  to  us  at  this  point.  Despite  this  caution,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  dimensionally  reported  by  Carron  et  al.  (1985)  in  their 
study  of  athletic  teams  and  that  was  postulated  by  Griffith  (1988)  for  military 
work  units  did  not  appear  here.  Our  results  are  thus  similar  to  those  of  others 
who  report  unidimensional  structures.  At  the  same  time,  the  potential 
presence  of  a  second,  largely  independent  dimension  tapping  the  extent  to 
which  subgroups  are  seemingly  open  or  closed  to  outsiders  in  the  larger  base 
community  highlights  our  concern  to  move  beyond  the  small  group  level  of 
analysis  to  examine  cohesion  in  the  social  setting  in  which  such  groups  are 
found. 

Scales  of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  principal  components  were  constructed  to 
represent  base  cohesion.  The  first  contains  six  items  which  tap  normative 
legitimacy,  cooperation,  friendliness,  and  enjoyment  (alpha  =  .87).  (Note  that 
the  continuance  items  were  not  included  in  this  scale  because  it  will  late  be 
validated  against  measures  of  retention.)  The  second  scale  is  comprised  of  the 
three  items  with  the  highest  loadings  on  Factor  III  (alpha  =  .71).  A  reliable 
scale  of  the  last  component,  informal  social  controls,  could  not  be  constructed 
because  the  intercorrelations  among  items  were  too  weak. 
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Scale  Validation 


To  ascertain  the  concurrent  validity  of  our  measures  of  base  cohesion  we 
included  Bliese’s  5-item  horizontal  (alpha  =  .79)  and  5-item  vertical  (alpha  = 
.88)  military  work  unit  cohesion  scales,  as  well  as  Buckner’s  (1988)  7-item 
iicighborhood  cohesion  scale  (alpha  =  .95).  We  reasoned  that  for  military 
members,  base  cohesion  and  work  unit  cohesion  would  be  intimately 
associated.  We  thought  that  neighborhood  cohesion  would  be  related  to  base 
cohesion  for  spouses  and  possibly  for  military  members,  too.  To  assess 
construct  validity  we  included  measures  of  military  retention.  Each  military 
member  was  asked,  “Do  you  plan  to  stay  in  the  military  until  you  are  eligible 
for  retirement?”  and  “If  you  have  the  choice,  how  likely  is  it  that  you  will  extend 
your  tour  at  this  base/post?”  We  asked  all  spouses  if  they  would  like  their 
husband  or  wife  to  remain  on  active  duty,  join  the  Reserve,  leave  the  service,  or 
retire  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  current  assignment.  We  also  asked  how  likely 
each  was  to  remain  at  the  base  until  their  spouse  ended  his  or  her  present  tour 
of  duty. 

Table  4  contains  correlation  coefficients  among  our  two  measures  of  base 
cohesion,  as  well  as  the  measures  we  included  for  purposes  of  concurrent 
validation. 


Table  4 


Intercorrelations  eimong  Cohesion  Scales 
And  with  a  Short  Social  Desirability  Scale 


MFI  Base 
Cohesion 

Scale 

MFI  Base 
Cliquishness 

Blelse 

Horizontal 

Work  Unit 

Bleise 

Vertical  Work 
Unit 

Buckner 

Neighborhood 

MFI  Base  Cohesion  Scale 

1.00 

-.33** 

.52** 

.55** 

.31** 

MFI  Base  Cliquishness 
Scale 

1.00 

-.40** 

-.49** 

-.05 

Horizontal  Work  Unit 

1.00 

.32** 

.13 

Vertical  Work  Unit 

1.00 

.14 

Neighborhood 

1.00 

Social  Desirability 

.05 

-.05 

-.03 

.06 

-.00 

*p  <.05 

**p  £  .01 


Both  measures  of  base  cohesion  correlate  strongly  with  Bleise’s  measures  of 
work  unit  cohesion;  the  correlation  values  are  .55,  .52,  -.49,  -.40. 
Neighborhood  cohesion  as  measured  by  Buckner’s  scale  is  also  related  to  our 
general  base  cohesion  measure,  as  we  expected.  The  correlation  in  the  total 
sample  is  .31.  As  we  predicted,  moreover,  this  association  is  stronger  among 
spouses  (.42)  than  among  members  (.20).  The  association  between  base  and 
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neighborhood  cohesion  is  also  substantially  stronger  when  the  respondent’s 
neighborhood  is  an  extension  of  the  base.  Among  respondents  in  military 
housing,  r  =  .62  (civilian  housing  =  .25)  and  among  those  who  report  most  or 
all  of  their  neighbors  are  also  militaiy,  it  is  .40  (civilian  neighbors  =  .05). 

Our  measure  of  cohesion  also  displays  some  of  the  relationships  with 
demographic  factors  common  to  other  measures  of  cohesion  (Table  5).  Base 
cohesion  is  positively  associated  with  age,  pay  grade,  and  being  married. 

Table  5 

Correlations  between  Measures  of  Cohesion, 


Time  at  installation 


Resides  on  base  (yes=l,  no=0) 


In  military  housing  (yes=l, 
no=0) 


Most/all  neighbors  military 
(yes=l,  no=0) 


Gender  (male=l,  female=0) 


Age 


Race  (Nonwhite  =1,  White=0) 


Education 


Pay  Grade 


Mamed  (yes=l,  no=0) 


Preschool  children  (yes=l, 
no=0) 


Pnmary  school  children 
(yes=l,  no=0) 


Adolescents  (yes=l,  no=0) 


Spouse  supports  member’s 
retention  until  retirement 
(yes=l,  no=0) 


Spouse  intends  to  remain  at 
post  until  member’s  tour  ends 
(yes=l,  no=0) 


Member  intends  to  remain 
until  retirement  (yes=l,  no=0) 


Member  wants  to  extend  tour 
at  this  base  (yes=l,  no=0) 


*p^. 

**p^. 


MFI  Base 
Cohesion 

MFI  Base 
Cliquishness 

.03 

.01 

.01 

.02 

1 

o 

o 

.04 

.08 

.01 

1 

b 

o 

-.06 

.23** 

-.03 

-.10 

.19** 

.06 

-.14* 

.21** 

-.20** 

.15** 

-.10 

.00 

-.01 

.05 

.06 

-.02 

-.02 

.28** 

-.21* 

.18* 

-.29** 

.34** 

-.26** 

.40** 

-.38** 

Blicse 
Horizontal 
Work  Unit 


-.03 


.03 


.04 


Bliesc 

Vertical  Work 
Unit 
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On  the  other  hand,  two  variables  often  associated  with  neighborhood  and 
community  cohesion  in  other  studies  (Goudy,  1990;  Fischer,  1982;  Stinner, 
Van  Loon,  Chung,  85  Byum.,  1990)  are  unrelated  here  to  base  cohesion. 
Neither  time  at  the  installation  nor  the  presence  of  children  in  the  household  is 
associated  with  our  cohesion  measures.  Because  tours  of  duty  are  typically 
short,  there  is  much  less  variance  in  tenure  on  a  military  base  than  there  is  in 
a  civilian  community  or  neighborhood.  That  the  presence  of  children  is, 
likewise,  not  associated  with  more  cohesive  sentiments  toward  the  base  is 
consistent  with  much  anecdotal  evidence  suggesting  bases  seldom  involve 
youngsters  successfully  in  their  collective  lives  (Jeffreys,  et  al.,  1997). 

The  relationships  between  our  measures  of  cohesion  at  the  base  level  and 
measures  of  retention  are  also  very  promising.  Plans  among  military  members 
to  stay  in  the  Armed  Forces  until  eligible  for  retirement  correlate  .34  with  our 
general  measure  of  base  cohesion.  They  are  less  strongly  related  to  Bleise’s 
vertical  work  unit  cohesion  and  unrelated  to  his  horizontal  measure.  Plans  to 
extend  one’s  tour  of  duty  at  the  base  are  even  more  strongly  associated  with 
base  cohesion  (r  =  .40  with  the  general  measure  and  -.38  with  the  measure  of 
cliquishness).  These  relationships  are  substantially  stronger  than  the 
relationships  with  horizontal  work  unit  cohesion  and  appear  to  be  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  correlation  with  vertical  work  unit  cohesion. 


Implications 

The  measure  of  cohesion  we  have  presented  has  been  constructed  and 
validated  using  data  from  the  members  of  only  one  base.  The  results  are  very 
promising,  but  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  measure  we  envision  requires 
further  work  before  it  is  fully  achieved.  Our  pretest  data  indicate,  first,  that 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  items  uncontaminated  by  social 
desirability  in  such  domains  as  pride,  commitment  to  ultimate  purpose,  and  a 
sense  of  belonging.  Second,  our  measure  should  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
installations  in  all  four  militaiy  services  to  establish  the  nature  and  stability  of 
its  dimensions.  We  believe  it  is  likely  that  further  work  will  confirm  the 
presence  of  one  large  and  general  factor,  but  it  is  likely  that  other  dimensions 
in  addition  to  cliquishness  could  emerge.  Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
measure  of  base  cohesion  we  hope  to  achieve  must  be  tested  for  homogeneity  of 
response  on  a  variety  of  bases,  its  individual  values  aggregated  to  provide  an 
index  of  cohesion  characterizing  the  base  as  a  whole.  That  aggregate  measure 
must  then  be  validated  against  other  aggregate  level  measures  of  cohesiveness. 
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Conclusion 


As  we  indicated  at  the  outset,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  research  that  would 
help  us  characterize  and  understand  community  cohesion  at  the  installation 
level.  Work  units  and  individual  families,  which  have  been  extensively  studied 
in  military  research,  exist  in  the  context  of  a  larger  community  which  makes 
many  demands  on  its  members. 

The  literature  review  identified  several  factors  which  might  contribute  to 
military  community  cohesion,  the  first  objective  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report.  We  have  developed  a  questionnaire  which  includes  measures  for 
several  of  these  variables. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  the  second  objective,  to  develop  a 
measure  of  base  cohesion.  The  pretest  results  reported  here  are  promising,  but 
this  is  just  a  first  step  in  a  process  which  should  continue.  Items  need  to  be 
refined  and  additional  pretests  on  several  installations  in  different  services 
would  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  measures  are  stable  and  reliable. 

The  questionnaire  also  includes  items  designed  to  investigate  the  interaction 
between  unit  cohesion  and  community  cohesion,  as  well  as  measures  to  assess 
the  contributions  of  both  of  these  sets  of  variables  to  operational  readiness,  the 
third  and  fourth  objectives  of  this  research. 

Our  preliminary  work  reported  in  this  report  provides  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cohesion  a  military  community  achieves  affects  readiness  and  retention  and 
may  also  influence  families’  ability  to  cope  with  militaiy  life.  A  full-scale  study, 
incorporating  the  research  design  discussed  in  this  report,  should  provide  the 
conclusive  data  needed  to  better  understand  these  relationships. 
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